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of continuous voyage, or better ultimate destination, so far as it was 
applied to the carriage of contraband, was defended at the time by 
the British solicitor-general himself, as in harmony with Lord Stowell's 
decisions (see The Stephen Hart, Blatchford's Prize Cases, p. 387) ; and 
in no case did it override settled rules of international law, as did the 
British embargo. 

On page 179 the suggestion is ventured that the state department 
would probably have taken some action regarding the German embassy's 
Lusitania advertisement "had not the incident been overshadowed by 
. . . . the actual destruction of the Lusitania." In view of the 
department's studied silence through many months regarding much 
more reprehensible activities of the German embassy, this conjecture 
must be regarded with some skepticism. 

On page 206 the author writes: "The right of a state to wage war 
is based on the doctrine of national sovereignty, a nineteenth century 
outgrowth of the old doctrine of the divine right of kings." The idea 
of the righteousness of war in certain circumstances would seem to be 
at least as old as the Old Testament. The justice of war as a redress of 
grievances is recognized by Grotius and before him by the Church 
writers. "Offensive warfare," says Vittoria, writing early in the six- 
teenth century, "has for object the punishment of an unjust act and to 
extort satisfaction from enemies; but this cannot be done unless there 
has been a previous fault and violation of a right" (Be Jure Belli, p. 
13) . It may also be held that the doctrine of divine right is by no means 
the sole ingredient of the doctrine of national sovereignty. 

But such challenges as these only add to a reviewer's pleasure in a 
book of this general excellence. A first-rate index rounds out the 
volume. 

Edward S. Corwin. 

Princeton University. 

A World Court in the Light of the United States Supreme Court. 
By Thomas Willing Balch. (Philadelphia: Allen, Lane and 
Scott. . 1918. Pp. 165.) 

In this handsomely printed volume Mr. Balch has collected and dis- 
cussed the more important cases in which the Supreme Court of the 
United States and its predecessors, the courts appointed by the Con- 
tinental Congress, have exercised jurisdiction in controversies be- 
tween states, with the view, he says, "of advancing an argument in 
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favor of the early creation of a Supreme Court of the Nations as the 
best and easiest means of insuring peace between the members of the 
family of Nations" (p. 156). 

The study, however, reveals that even the Supreme Court has not 
always been successful, notably in its effort to settle the controversy 
between the North and the South by the Dred Scott decision. Other 
decisions, such as those in the cases of the Active and of the Wyoming- 
settlers — both regarded by Pennsylvania as derogatory to her sover- 
eignty — resulted in near approaches to war (pp. 21, 63, 65). Thus 
Mr. Balch was "forced to realize that there were limitations to the 
possibilities of securing world peace by the mere establishment of such 
a Tribunal" (p. 156). The crux of the matter, in the author's opinion, 
lies in the elaboration of formulae for distinguishing between legal 
and political questions. For decision of the latter, organs other than 
courts appear to be necessary. In the international field such institu- 
tions as a council of conciliation and an international legislative body 
have been suggested to supply the want. 

Only one phase of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the 
United States is considered. In addition to its jurisdiction in contro- 
versies between states, it exercises jurisdiction in cases arising under 
the Constitution, treaties or laws of the United States. It is to the 
latter jurisdiction that we owe the development of a workable consti- 
tutional law. Possibly international institutions, with a jurisdiction 
founded on the nature of the case, such as the international prize 
court proposed at the Second Hague Conference, and an international 
court of claims (American Journal of International Law, vol. XII, p. 89), 
might be expected by analogy to prove more valuable international 
organs than a court with jurisdiction defined exclusively by the nature 
of the parties. 

Quincy Weight. 

Harvard University. 

A History of Suffrage in the United States. By Kirk H. Porter. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1918. Pp. 260.) 

This brief but comprehensive summary of the development of suf- 
frage legislation and practice in the United States will serve a very 
useful purpose; for, although several careful studies have been made of 
suffrage in the individual colonies and of the general suffrage move- 



